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GOOD WORDS.—XX. 


We have little need of doctrines any faster than 


they originate in our own experience. 
S. P. G, 


—— 


In Friends’ Intelligencer, Fourth month 18th, 1885. 


GOD’S REQUIREMENT. 
We live by faith; but faith is not the slave 

Of text and legend. Reason’s voice and God’s, 

Nature’s and duty’s, never are at odds. 
What asks our Father of his children save 
Justice and mercy and humility, 

A reasonable service of good deeds, 

Pure living, tenderness to human needs, 
Reverence and trust and prayer for light to see 
The Master’s footprints in our daily ways? 

No knotted scourge or sacrificial knife, 

But the calm beauty of an ordered life, 
Whose very breathing is unworded praise, 

A life that stands, as all true lives have stood, 
Firm rooted in the faith that God is good. 


Joun G. WHITTIER. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 
MINISTERS AND ELDERS, 

The morning session of the Yearly Meeting of 
Ministers and Elders was smaller than usual, as some 
of its members had gone to the funeral services and 
interment of Margaretta Walton, at London Grove, 
and many were in attendance at the funeral of Allen 
Fliteraft, at Chester, Pa. 

Minutes were read for Samuel B. Haines,a minister 
of New York Monthly Meeting, and Isaac Wilson, a 
minister of West Lake Monthly Meeting, Ontario. 
Two queries, with their answers, were read and con- 
sidered. Feeling allusion was made to the many 
places in the galleries that were vacant because of 
death, and the concern was expressed that other 
Friends should feel willing to come forward and oc- 
cupy these seats; those who felt this to be a cross 
should bear it cheefully, as it is an encouragement to 
the young to see the galleries filled. 

In the afternoon Samuel Broomell was appointed 
clerk, and Sarah Ann Conard, assistant clerk, for the 
ensuing year. A minute was read for Robert and Es- 
ther H. ‘Barnes, of Purchase Monthly Meeting, New 
York. The two remaining queries were re ad and 
their answers considered. A Friend expressed a con- 
cern that in the present day, as in the past, ministers 
and elders should so conduct themselves that their 
daily lives would bring honor to our Society. An- 
other Friend expressed regret that there were no 
young members in this meeting, and the suggestion 
that monthly meetings should add two or more young 
Friends to the elders already appointed was generally 
united with. 


FIRST-DAY MORNING. 

The attendance on First-day morning was quite as 
large as in preceding years. The main meeting room 
was filled and the doors closed half an hour before the 
appointed time. After a brief season of silent com- 
munion prayer was offered by Samuel B. Haines, of 


New York. 

Edward H. Magill spoke from the text, “ One is 
your master, even Christ.” He said that while 
Friends to-day believe all religious denominations are 
doing effective Christian work, they hold it essential 
that their own Society shall continue to have a free 
Gospel ministry. 

Isaac Wilson, of Bloomfield, Ontario, spoke of the 
inspiration that comes from honest, seeking, loving 
hearts. He believed that many hearts present were 
fertile and ready for the good seed, being warmed by 
the Spirit as the earth is warmed by the sun. 

Serena Minard, of New York, said that religion 
puts us in a harmonious relation to our fellow-men, 
and that faithfulness in little duties fits us for the 
performance of greater duties. 

Other speakers were Keziah Wilkins, of Medford, 
N. J., and Sidney Yarnall and Samuel 8S. Ash, of 
Philadelphia. 

The Cherry Street room was filled before half-past 
ten, and as the meeting hour approached, as by com- 
mon impulse every tongue was hushed, and the meet- 
ing opened with an unusually impressive silence. 

Joseph Powell spoke briefly from the text, “ There 
shall be one Lord, one faith and one baptism.” Rachel 
M. Lippincott prayed that the sorrowing hearts pres- 
ent might be comforted, and that the discouraged 
ones might find new strength. Peter Harvey said 
that if we follow the natural man that which is spir- 
itual will know a decline. Martha Townsend spoke 
of the miracle of the loaves and fishes, and hoped 
none would withhold their gifts because they were 
small. 

Henry W. Wilbur spoke of the house that fell not 
because it was founded upon a rock. Hle said that 
the value of a life depends upon the firmness of its 
foundation. People who try to build the superstruc- 
ture before the foundation stones are firmly laid con- 
struct nothing but moral and spiritual air castles. He 
said that it is partly a mistake to teach that the rock 
on which a good life rests is either the Book or the 
Christ. The foundation rock is the Spirit upon 
which the Book was builded, and to which Christ 
owed allegiance. In building a life dedication should 
come before consecration. Our every-day lives, our 
service in business, should be dedicated to the good 
of our fellow-men. Ambition is a canker that de- 
stroys many lives. God desires not quantity but qual- 
ity of work, and we must not excuse ourselves be- 
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cause of the smallness of our capacity. He who hears 
the call, and answers it, becomes the chosen of the 
Infinite for that especial work. He concluded with 
a prayer in which he gave thanks for the beautiful 
and helpful lives of Friends recently removed by 
death. 

Sarah T. Linville assured the young of the joy that 
comes to all who give their lives to Jesus Christ. 

Mary Travilla said that Friends at home would 
look for evidences of spiritual refreshment in those 
who had been to this meeting, and there could be no 
surer proof of spiritual uplift than a voice more gen- 
tle in its tones and hands more willing to serve. 
Other speakers were Martha Townsend, of Baltimore; 
Sarah J. Linville, of Philadelphia; and Peter Harvey, 
of West Chester. 

A- third full meeting was held in the lecture room 
of the school building. The principal speakers there 
were Matilda E. Janney and Jesse H. Holmes. The 
latter said that the pressure upon the human life to- 
ward duty is as sure as the forces of gravitation and 
magnetism. It manifests itself in the little affairs of 
every-day life, and by yielding to this pressure in lit- 
tle things great characters are shaped. 

FIRST-DAY SCHOOL MEETING. 

In the afternoon one thousand pupils and teachers 
from seventeen First-day schools in the Yearly Meet- 
ing participated in the annual exercises, each school 
rendering a selection of its own and all joining in 
opening and closing exercises. 

President Joseph Swain, of Swarthmore College, 
made an address on ** The Value of the Bible.” He 
spoke of its historical, literary and ethical value, in 
addition to its place in the religious life. 

The schools taking part in the exercises, with their 
subjects, were: Newtown Square, “ Absalom”; 
Friends’ Neighborhood Guild, “ Twenty-third 
Psalm”; Darby, “ A Nature Prayer”; Norristown, 
“ Selections from Whittier’; Race Street, ** One by 
One ”; Third Haven, “ Christian Progression ”’; Fair- 
hill, = Deo Something for Somebody ”*. Merion, 
“Some Time—Somewhere ”; Lansdowne, “ Faith, 
Hope and Love ”; Moorestown, “ Open the Door of 
Your Heart”; Swarthmore, “Selections from 
Psalms ”; West Philadelphia, “ Just for To-day ”; 
Girard Avenue, “ Selections.” The Camden, West 
Grove, Goshen and Providence Schools were repre- 
sented, but had no special exercises. 


(To be continued.) 


GEORGE FOX’S QUAKERISM—A BUR- 
LESQUE. 

{Conclusion from our issues of Fourth month 16th and 30th. 
1904, of a review of Augustus C. Buell’s “ William Penn as the 
Founder of Two Commonwealths,” New York, D. Appleton & 
Co., 1904.] 

William Penn, as we have seen, was handicapped 
by his Quakerism, but fortunately for the world 
he was able to overcome it and become a great 
man. No other Quaker has been able to ac- 
complish this task. Hence Penn is the Quakers’ 
idol, the only great man the sect ever pro- 
duced (p. 193). “Though the sect is at this 
writing two hundred and sixty years old, it has never 
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produced a man who made any permanent impress 
upon human affairs or accomplished anything worth 
enduring record except William Penn” (p. 76). 
Now, Buell’s definitions are evidently the result of 
mental processes peculiar to himself, so that one 
should hesitate to cite examples refuting his state- 
ment as to “great men” produced by Quakerism. 
But, possibly, if told of the character and deeds of 
such Quakers as Bright, Archdale, Bartram, Dalton, 
Fothergill, Whittier, Richard Reynolds, George 
Cadbury, John Woolman and Thomas Young, Buell 
would admit them, or some of them, to his list of 
great men; although it is quite possible that he would 
deny that they had accomplished anything worth en- 
during record—at least by Buell’s pen. And yet it is 
interesting to know that of the two men last on the 
list, the following rather noteworthy statements 
have been made by rather noteworthy men. 
Said Charles Lamb (Would that he had said 
it to Buell before “ William Penn” was written!): 
‘Get the writings of John Woolman by heart: 
and love the early Quakers.” And Professor 
Tyndall: “ If we draw a line from the intellectual 
height attained by Sir Isaac Newton to that of Dr. 
Thomas Young, the line might possibly descend 
slightly toward the latter; but no man lived in the 
interval between them who could touch the line.” 

The reason why Buell has written a satire on Wil- 
liam Penn and a travesty of his Quakerism is that he 
has aecepted the opera bouffe view of Quakerism 
itself, and has written a burlesque of its founder, its 
principles and its early adherents. The origin of 
Quaker doctrine, according to Buell, was John Salt- 
marsh’s “ Sparkles of Glory.” The very basis of their 
creed was the Saltmarsh doctrine of universal 
anarchy, and may be summed up in the adage “ every 
man his own Moses ” (pp. 330, 20). But, although 
Saltmarsh introduced the doctrine to Fox and to 
seventeenth century Europe, it was not peculiar to 
him or to the Quakers, for it has been held by the 
North American Indians, the Arab dervishes of the 
Soudan and every freethinker from Plato to Robert 
Ingersoll (p. 20). Buell is right, of course, in de- 
nying that Quakerism was a product of Saltmarsh or 
Fox, but he need not have gone to the Indians, the 
dervishes, Plato or the agnostics, in seeking for its 
prototype; a well-known American historian (John 
Fiske) would have instructed him that it “was a 
renewal of Christ’s teaching that religion is an affair 
of the inner soul and not of externals; and there can 
be little doubt that the Christian ideal has been, on 
the whole, more perfectly realized among the Quakers 
than with any other sect of Christians.” 

The application of Saltmarsh’s doctrine to daily 
living was Fox’s specific contribution to Quakerism. 
The founder (Saltmarsh) was a classical scholar of 
exquisite learning, a recluse, a dreamer, a poet, a 
subtle-brained mystic; the apostle (Fox) was a village 
yokel, a hustling, stalwart zealot, a giant in bodily 
strength, moral fortitude and mental audacity, a 
huge-muscled, strong-voiced preacher of the open air, 
the fields and the highways. True to his nature, Fox 
proclaimed that God had appeared to him as in a 
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pillar of cloud, and had enjoined him, in addition to | 
acting as the medium of revelation between himself 
and mankind, to prescribe certain canons and obser- 
vances for the guidance and conduct of his disciples | 
and converts. Some of Fox’s precepts were sound 
and salutary, but these were not new, for they had 
been enforced by pagans long before the name of 
Christ was known. The Ten Commandments of Moses 
were flouted by Fox, because God had revealed them 
to Moses instead of to Fox, or because there were 
commandments in the old decalogue that might be 
obnoxious to the Inward Light. Fox had no Sinai, 
from which his commandments were handed down all 
at once; he proclaimed them from time to time, and 
when they multiplied with his sermons they began 
to conflict one with another, until it became hard to 
tell which was which—law or heresy, the true faith 
or all ungodliness (pp. 19-21). 


Born and bred in a poor and humble station, yet 
feeling even amid his most untoward surroundings 





the mighty power of his own mind, Fox naturally be- | 


came a socialistic agitator. He hated the rich, the 
polite and the well-bred, and embraced the first op- 
portunities to exhibit his resentment toward them. 
His forte was invective, he appealed to the resent- 
ments of his hearers, he hammered upon men’s 
passions (pp. 29, 34). But, like ordinary agitators, 
Fox had a hankering for rich men’s shillings and 
influence, and it was his custom, whenever he heard 
of any person above common station or possessed of 
some fortune, who displayed interest or even curiosity 
in Quakerism, to “ set upon ” that person the Quaker 
preacher best adapted to bringing him within the 
fold. William Penn, Thomas Callowhill, Isaac Pen- 
ington and Lord Coventry were among those whose 
footsteps were thus dogged, and who, with the ex- 
ception of Coventry, were finally corralled (pp. 68- 
70). Buell’s only authority for this notably sane and 
judicious estimate of Fox’s character and methods is 
“an old tract printed during the reign of William 
and Mary,” “ avowedly anti-Quaker,” and he asserts 
his hesitancy in introducing it as evidence; but to his 
mind there are corroborating facts, circumstances 
and remarkable coincidences, which justify its use. 
It is not at all worth while to transfix here this 
slander; it merely goes to its place within the list of 
those ignorant and prejudiced libels of many social 
reformers from Jesus of Nazareth downward which 
have accused them of playing on the passions of the 
poor and lowly and truckling to the powerful of 
earth. The charitable view of this latest libel would 
ascribe it to an inability to estimate at its true value, 
or to comprehend the meaning of, seventeenth cen- 
tury literature; the antidote for these ailments is 
some knowledge of the fundamentals of historical 
criticism and a re-reading of George Fox’s “ Jour- 
nal ” as recently edited by Professor Rufus M. Jones. 

Although Fox preached with all the vehemence 
he could muster that all kinds of worldly affairs were 
sinful, and that the only true Christian was he who 
partook least of things earthly, he was unable to foree 
this tenet upon his followers. For the Quakers, like 
all peoples that have suffered religious persecution, 





developed avarice and shrewdness, parsimony and 
cunning, and like other martyrs had the gratification 
of seeing money gravitating toward them. 

And although Fox preached that perfection could 
be reached only by him who prayed all the time and 
worked not at all, his followers often exemplified the 
truth of old Captain Blackwell’s remark that “ each 
prays with his neighbor on First-days and then preys 
upon him the other six.” Naturally, hypocrisy was 
appreciated at its true value by such a people; for 
“possibly David Lloyd’s remarkable ascendeney 
among the Quakers was due to the fact that he was 
the most colossal hypocrite in Pennsylvania” (pp. 
170, 278, 166). When we demand the basis of this 
diatribe, we find none in Buell’s book, and are left 
to suppose that he evolved it from his own inner 
consciousness, feeding, perhaps, upon the contempla- 
tion of the fact that the Quakers have never filled a 
conspicuous place in the almshouse or workhouse. 

Fox did succeed in driving his followers into mar- 
ket-place proselytism and mock-martyrdom in parish 
jails. So fanatical did they become in the propaga- 
tion of his whims that they may be called the ultra 
zealots of Protestantism, as the Jesuits were of 
Catholicism. “And viewed as mere zealotry, it is dif- 
ficult at this distance to draw much distinetion be- 
tween one bigot school that was crazy and another 
that was cruel” (pp. 64, 60-1). Buell’s “ distance ” 
from the true spirit of Quakerism is apparent; but 
it might be supposed that he could have approached 
ordinary logie sufficiently close to see that this paral- 
lel is about as true as the assertion that “ viewed as 
mere motive force, it is difficult to draw much dis- 
tinction between Buell and the army mule he may 
have ridden in a cavalry charge in battle.” In 
“comparing ”’ Quakerism, Buell appeals to popular 
prejudice against the Mormons as well as against the 
Jesuits. “ With polygamy left out, there was not 
much spiritual or moral or legal difference between 
the George Foxism of the seventeenth century and 
the Joe Smithism of the nineteenth!” (p. 64). 
And in speaking of Quaker marriages in the seven- 
teenth century, he declares that they were “ much 
like the cognate ceremony among the North Ameri- 
ean Indians, or of the Mormons of Nauvoo, aeccord- 
ing to the gospel of Joseph Smith. The contracting 
parties simply (!) joined hands in the presence of 
witnesses, declared their devotion to each other, 
announced their intention to cohabit (!), and then 
made record of the agreement in a book provided for 
the purpose. This was exactly the Mormon cere- 
mony of Nauvoo and Deseret, alike for wives and 
for concubines; and it differed from the aboriginal 
rites only (!) in the fact that the Indians did not keep 
records in books” (pp. 47-8). Buell’s fondness for 
analogies might induce him to accept the suggestion 
that the marriages of his own ancestors were much 
like the cognate ceremony displayed on the stage in 
Bowery dance-halls. The contracting parties simply 
knelt down before another man, joined hands in the 
presence of witnesses, said “ ves ” or “ no,” “ I will” 
or “T won’t,” at irregular intervals, and finally 
slipped on the hand of the woman a band of vellow 
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metal provided for the occasion. This was exactly 
the dance-hall marriage, the only difference being 
that the Bowery flowers are imitation, the metal is 
brass, and the musie slightly cracked. The two analo- 
gies are equally true—or false. It must be said, 
to Buell’s credit, that to prevent the descend- 
ants of ms early Quakers from being unduly de- 
pressed, their fellow-citizens from being unduly 
cnet: he adds the information that the com- 
mon law could be, and was, interpreted with suffi- 
cient liberality to save the Quaker weddings from the 
charge of adulterous agreements and their fruit from 
the stain of bastardy (p. 48). 

The most important 


part, the very marrow, of 
Fox’s Quakerism, Buell 


has discovered to be his 
whimsical “ hat worship ” and his frivolous “ theeing 
and thouing.” His hatred of the rich, the polite, and 
the well-bred was the reason why he directed his fol- 
lowers to dispense with all ordinary and every-day 
forms of the commonest politeness and most primi- 
tive courtesy. He pretended that he had received 
his “hat canon” and “thee and thou” as a com- 
mand of God; for no more effective way to inflame 
the resentment of his hearers—mostly people of nar- 
row, untrained minds and lowly station—against the 
rich, the well-bred, and the polite, could be devised 
than by persuading them that the Lord had com- 
manded them, by revelation through him (Fox), to 
be rude in manner, insolent in speech, and uncouth 
in dress as a visible protest against such “ vanities of 
the world” as courtesy, politeness and attire of the 
fashion in vogue. In short, Fox’s chief mission was 
to inflame the poor against the rich, and his chief 
method was to condemn politeness, deify discourtesy 
and apotheosize the boor (pp. 29-30, 62). There 
are none so blind as those who will not see; and 
Buell’s mental obtuseness in regard to Fox’s hat and 
thee and thou has been of a particularly determined 
character. For he might have read as he ran from 
the pages of the man whose biography he has at- 
tempted to write, that the Quakers’ desire was not 
so much to keep their hats on as to rebuke the sev- 
enteenth century servility of trailing them in the 
dust before social “ superiors,” and the seventeenth 
century arrogance which forbade all but the most 
lofty recognition of the presence of social “ inferi- 
ors.” If pride and servility had consisted in keeping 
their hats on, the Quakers would doubtless have 
taken them off. And as to “ thee and thou,” William 
Penn’s words come rolling calmly down to us and 
should not have gone unheeded by Penn’s biog- 
rapher: “ But I would not have thee think it is a 
mere Thou or Title, simply or nakedly in themselves 
we boggle at, or that we would beget or set up any 
form inconsistent with severity or true civility; 

but the esteem and value the vain minds of men do 
put upon them constrains us to* testify so steadily 
against them.” (Penn’s “Select Works,” I, 428). 
And there are those who believe that in the words, 
deeds and characters of Fox and the Quakers may be 
found some vestiges of true civility and even of cour- 
tesy, though possibly not of the brand that Buell 
demands 


As to the simplicity of dress which was urged by 
Fox, we find this discerning comment: “ Fox is doubt- 
less the only one who ever believed that dress could 
make men equal or that God takes account of fash- 
ion-plates!” (p. 22). Buell’s, evidently, is not the 
seeing eye and understanding heart for which 
Thomas Carlyle wished, that George Fox, in his suit 
of leather, might be truly pictured. Carlyle’s 
eye, Buell may be willing to learn, saw in Fox’s suit 
of leather “a temple from which man’s dignity was 
preached abroad, not in Scorn, but in Love.” 

The ‘“non-combatant canon” in Quakerism, 
though it had warrant in some teachings in the Bible, 
was visionary and chimerical, the strangest of all 
Fox’s whims; it exposed its devotees to the contempt 
of their fellow-men in the seventeenth century 
wholly, and, to some extent, ever since (pp. 23), 
114). If this be true, ‘tis pity,.and pity ’tis, ’tis true. 
But the Quakers will doubtless console themselves 
with the reflection that this “ heritage of ridicule and 
birthright of contempt ” has been due to a sincere de- 
sire to obey the injunctions of the Prince of Peace. 
The Quaker would fight for nothing, not even for 
his faith. And this seems to be Buell’s chief griev- 
ance against him; for the Puritan was always ready 
to argue his points of doctrine with the point of his 
sabre. Indeed, the references which fell from the 
point of Buell’s pen in regard to the Puritans consti- 
tute a glorification of their pugnacity, the only trait 
of their character, with the exception of their grace 
before dinner and acute indigestion afterward, that 


he appears to care for. He quotes a female Buell 
bard— 


own 


“ Ah, Puritan, thy fame is young; 
Thy hero epic all unsung,” 

and then, with the aid of three generations of the 
Buells’ prose and poetry, he proceeds to perform the 
urgent and pious duty of singing the Puritan’s epic. 
It is not even “arma virumque,”’—it is “ arma” 
alone that forms this epic’s burden. Those battles in 
the old world are exultantly mentioned, “ which the 
Puritan soldiers used to open with prayer and finish 
with butchery” (p. 44); and one can but admire 
Buell’s self-denial in refraining from carrying the epic 
to the new world and recording those battles in which 
the Puritans first fell on their knees and then on 
the aborigines. This would have been epigrammatic 
and bloody, but too reminiscent, perhaps, of “ old 
Captain Blackwell’s” remark concerning the Quak- 
ers. His gory account of the Puritan, Buell has 
based upon “a knowledge of a certain Puritan con- 
gregation more intimately personal than of any 
others ” (p. 45). The Puritan Fathers may well 
have exclaimed, “ Oh, save us from our friends” 
and from this point of view the Quakers may be 
thankful that Buell’s knowledge of their forebears 
was by no means “ intimately personal,” and thank- 
ful even for Buell’s exulting prophecy that “no 
Quaker maiden will ever have occasion to write in 
that strain about an ancestor in the seventeenth cen- 
tury—or any other ” (p. 24). 

The Quaker repression of the lust of fighting 
seems to be especially exasperating to Buell because 
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“it was not due to deficiency in courage” (p. 26). 
If the Quakers had been cowards, their non-combat- 
ant canon could have been discharged from Buell’s 
mind and the Quakers themselves forgotten,—but 
not forgiven, for: “ His (the Puritan’s) creed held 
mortal but one vice: He forgave all but cowardice ” 
(p. 24). The Quakers could not be cowards because 
they were Englishmen (p. 26). Nevertheless, a fund- 
amental trait of human nature, lying nearest the 
foundation of all truth, right and manhood, is an 
instinctive distrust of any doctrine or any principle 
which its devotees are not willing to fight for (p. 23). 
And Buell’s “ distrust ” has evolved the explanation 
that the Quakers’ peaceableness was due to “the same 
cause as the other peculiarities noted—a fanatical 
purpose to be not like other men ” (p. 26). The Puri- 
tans and the Quakers were distinguished from the 
other milder Protestant sects, like the Presbyterians, 
Baptists and Lutherans, in that they were both rig- 
orously persecuted by the English Episcopalians. 
But let no Quaker youth lay flattering unction to his 
soul or Quaker maiden burst into song because of 
this exalted distinction and honorable association. 
For “the Stuarts punished the Puritans because the 
Puritans had hurt the Stuarts and were formidable 
foes; everybody seemed to persecute the Quakers for 
no better reason than that they never hurt anybody 
and were ridiculous ” (p. 47). History repeats itself, 
and some historians re-echo the thoughts of others. 
Some passages in Buell’s book condemning the Quak- 
ers as ridiculous and striving to be unlike other men, 
impel us to turn to the “ Annals of Tacitus,” Book 
XV., chapter 44, and read again his picture of the 
early Christians and their sullen hatred of the whole 
human race. Only, we could wish that Buell had 
realized, with Tacitus, that peace hath her victories 
no less renowned than those of war; and when he 
wrote the words, “ One hour of Puritan victory on 
the battlefield was worth more to the cause of relig- 
ious freedom than could have been a cycle of stoical 
Quaker fortitude in jail” (p. 26), he should have 
recalled the fact that Puritans fled from old England 
in despair of gaining religious freedom there, and 
were afterwards compelled in New England by stoical 
Quaker fortitude on Massachusetts gallows to permit 
religious freedom. 

Just as Tacitus acquits the early Christians of set- 
ting fire to Rome, so Buell vouchsafes to the early 
Quakers the faint praise, “They were a harmless 
people; they did not disturb the peace, they commit- 
ted no crime ” (p. 87). But Buell can scarcely be 
surprised if the spirit of William Penn, the descend- 
ants of the early Quakers, and all lovers of truth and 
fairness in historical writing, should turn away from 
Buell’s book with the words, “Timeo Danaos et 
dona ferentes ” [I am shy of the Trojans even when 
they come with a flag of truce]. 


Swarthmore College. Ww. I. Hott. 


My strength and my weakness are in thy sight; 


preserve my strength and heal my weakness.—St. 
Augustine. 


NEBRASKA HALF-YEARLY MEETING 
(Held at Lincoln, Nebraska, Fourth month 23d, 24th 
and 25th, 1904.) 

The Meeting for Ministers and Elders convened 
Seventh-day afternoon, the 23d. Owing to a severe 
rain storm but few were in attendance. 

Abel Mills, from Illinois, was present with a mes- 
sage of cheer, encouraging us to be careful to keep 
our minds in a state of ‘thankfulne ss for the blessings 
which we are already enjoying, giving less thought to 
petitioning for what we think we lack. 

This was the example set by Jesus, whose mission it 
was to bear witness to the truth. The speaker felt 
that this was also his mission as well as that of every 
individual. 

A very tender interest was expressed for the wel- 
fare of our membership, especially the younger por- 
tion. 

After the transaction of the 
meeting adjourned. 


usual business the 


“7 . 
First-day morn came gray and rainy, increasing the 


obstacles to be overcome by those living out of the 
city. But on reaching our place of meeting we were 


greeted by a grateful warmth, and were cheered by 
the beauty and fragrance of large bouquets of roses 
and lilies. The latter were the gift of B. H. Shoe- 
maker, who has for years so carefully looked after our 
comfort and convenience. 

The silence into which the meeting settled was soon 
breken by Abel Mills. In early life he had thought 
that it was the duty of the ministry to prepare the 
minds of the people for the reception of the Divine 
blessing. Later he had come to realize that this was 
an individual work to be accomplished by turning our 
thoughts inward, striving to bring ourselves into har- 
mony with all good, casting out everything that in 
any way conflicted, thus opening the door, as it were. 
The blessing to the unprepared would simply be 

“ nearls before swine.” Thus each individual is a 
minister, but all are not expected to be orators. 

The speaker emphasized the thought that we are 
born to live—to live justly and joyously. 
mercy, and walking humbly with ¢ In working 
out our soul’s salvation, we will be helping those 
around us to do the same, by making their surround- 
ing conditions most favorable. Verily, if we live con- 
sistently we shall not enter the kingdom of heaven 
alone. It is through faithfulness that we shall enter 
into the joy of our Lord. 

Isaiah Lightner said that he had entered the room 
without a message for the people, but with the feeling 
that it would be pleasant to silently commune with 
God in the company of other Friends. The words, 
“ The spirit of the Lord is as a candle in the soul of 
man,” had been so impressed upon his mind that he 
wished to bear testimony to the fact that he felt that 
light in his soul, and that he realized that it was neces- 
sary to watch, pray and walk humbly before God in 
the path of life that this light might be exemplified. 
Although this sounds simple it is often one of the 
hardest things to do. For when we would do good, 
evil is often at the door. When we think that we 


Loving 


God. 
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have reached a state of sanctified holiness we are apt 
to become spiritually bigoted, and forgetting to keep 
oil in the vessel our light grows dim, we stumble and 
fall, and we are obliged to begin anew at the foot of 
the ladder. Our only safety lies in keeping our lives 
entirely under the control of the loving Father, who 
dwells in our souls. Having created us for a grand 
and noble purpose, he simply requires an earnest en- 
deavor to obey. 

May we during this meeting gather new truths and 
practical suggestions, letting them, like good seed, 
bear fruit, making us stronger and the world better 
for our having thus gathered together. 

Charles Sargent stated that he had first been at- 
tracted to Friends because of the spirit of religious 
democracy that seemed to pervade their beliefs and 
practices. 

The morning session closed with a prayer of thank- 
fulness for the presence of God in this gathering and 
an earnest petition that the oil of His peace and glad- 
ness might descend, bringing unto each one of us the 
all-sufficient staff of life. 

First-day afternoon a program of recitations, read- 
ings and papers was carried out, after which some 
time was given to the discussion of the following 
topics: Name three vital testimonies that you think 
Friends should stand for to-day, and, How may we 
distinguish between innocent recreations and harmful 
diversions ? 

Second-day morning, the 25th, the business meet- 
ing opened with Helen M. Sargent, the assistant 


clerk, at the desk. The clerk being absent Hampton- 
etta Burgess was appointed for the day. 


The reading of the First Query brought out the im- 
portance of frequently meeting together for divine 
worship. 


Neglecting to do so we lose valuable oppor- 
tunities. 


Nevertheless we, in common with other de- 
nominations, find ourselves confronted by the fact 
that there is a tendency to seek needed physical re- 
creation on the Sabbath rather than to attend relig- 
ious worship even for a few hours. 

Friend Sargent called our attention to the fact that 
we are apt to over-estimate the value of forms and 
methods too long followed, until the shell is confound- 
ed with the germ itself. 

The discussion of the Fifth Query brought out the 
thought that the young people of the present must be 
furnished with better educational advantages than in 
the past if they are to do their part of the world’s 
work, religiously, socially and commercially. 

Practical suggestions were made in regard to the 
settlement of differences between individuals by 
means of arbitration. For we must co-operate to- 
gether and with the heavenly Father to overcome the 
war spirit locally, nationally and internationally. 

Early in the afternoon session a very acceptable 
epistle from Prairie Grove Quarterly Meeting was 
read, in which the earnest zeal of our older members 
was warmly commended. It was thought that our 
future would be bright with promise if we were to 
more closely emulate their example in this respect. 

Loving reference was also made to the loss we have 
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sustained in the departure of our friends, Joshua L. 
Mills and Isaae Vale. 

Loving sympathy and remembrance were extended 
to Margaret Brinton, whose infirmities have pre- 
vented her from being present at our meetings for 
several years; also to our aged friend, Mercy K. 
Hoopes, in her far Western home. 

The presence of Abel Mills and his companion was 
deeply appreciated, and a peculiar comfort and satis- 
faction felt in having with us a brother. and a per- 
sonal friend of Joshua L. Mills, whose loss we so 
keenly feel at this time, because of the genuine inter- 
est which he has felt in our little meeting for so many 
years. 

The meeting closed with the feeling that the dark- 
est hour for the Lincoln Meeting had perhaps passed. 
Signed on behalf of the meeting, 
Hampronetra BureeEss, 

Herren M. Sarcenr. 


TORONTO. 
WHERE FRIENDS’ GENERAL CONFERENCE IS TO BE HELD 
EIGHTH MONTH ELEVENTH TO NINETEENTH. 

Toronto is an inviting summer city. Many visitors 
from parts further south than Canada extends, after 
spending one season in Toronto, have become as regu- 
lar as the birds in their summer migration northward, 
because of the benefit in invigoration of the constitu- 
tion. Toronto is the commercial, legislative, eccle- 
siastical and educational headquarters for the Prov- 
ince of Ontario. The city is built upon a gently ris- 
ing stretch of the shore-line of Lake Ontario, extend- 
ing between the rivers Humber and Don on the west 
and east respectively. To the north, and easily acces- 
sible by street cars, there is marked elevation, from 
which the whole city can be seen and the fine ex- 
panse of the lake. The harbor consists of a crescent- 
shaped bay, ent off from the main lake by an island, 
which constitutes Toronto’s Long Branch. The cen- 
ter of the island has been made a city park, and the 
bay is traversed by several lines of ferry service. 
Running east and west in irregular line with the lake 
shore there are four main thoroughfares, well sup- 
plied with electric cars—King Street, Queen Street, 
College Street and Bloor Street—which are respec- 
tively about one-fourth of a mile, one-half of a mile, 
one mile and two miles north from the lake. 

The city has grown eastward and westward over an 
extent of ten miles or more. There are five main 
thoroughfares running north and south, with electric 
ears on each, and a system of transfers brings the 
whole city within reach for a single fare. 

Subsequent articles may give brief descriptions of 
public buildings, of parks, of short trips to places of 
interest and recreation, and of attractive side trips 
to the north, to the east and to the south, which have 
become famous through years of tourist travel. 
Niagara Falls are within a few hours by rail or steam- 
boat; the St. Lawrence, with its thousand islands and 
many rapids, is a well-known favorite; and the Mus- 
koka Lakes and Georgian Bay spread out ten thou- 
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sand islands to invite the lover of nature or the lover 
of sport. A visit to Toronto next summer will be a 
good investment. CANADIAN. 


DIVISION OF THE EASTERN 
FROM ROME. 
FRIENDS’ CHRISTIAN HISTORY LESSONS. 
Read I. Cor., i., 10-13; iii, 18-23. 


Other foundation can no man lay than that which is laid, 
which is Jesus Christ—I. Corinthians, iii., 11. 


The various influences which made for the increase 
of the power of the Roman bishop, resulting in his 
supremacy in the West, did not affect the East in like 
manner. Most of the Eastern peoples had been rather 
subjects than citizens of Rome, and, therefore, had 
never fully assimilated the idea of a single world 
empire, an idea which in the ease of the Western 
world was transferred from the State to the Church. 
The removal of the imperial court from Rome to 
Constantinople, while it left the Roman bishop with- 
out a rival, to draw to himself all the associations of 
power that clustered about the ancient city, at the 
same time overshadowed the Eastern bishops by the 
presence of a power greater than their own. While 
the West, therefore, became accustomed to see the 
head of its Church comparatively independent of the 
civil power, in the East the Church officers always 
occupied a subordinate position. The barbarian in- 
vasion which destroyed the power of the emperors in 
the West left the Pope the only permanent represen- 
tative of the ancient Roman supremacy, while in the 
Orient the imperial power was never wholly cast 
down. 


CHURCH 


-NO. 19. 


It was the more easy to accept the separation that 
the empire had been frequently divided previously 
along the same lines for purposes of administration. 
After Constantine there were always two centers of 
government. 

There were also more fundamental differences in 
the people themselves. Eastward from the Adriatic 
was a world wholly Greek. The inhabitants talked 
Greek, thought Greek and lived according to Greek 
customs and traditions, and Greek tendencies were 
usually away from centralization. Westward from 
the Adriatic the Latin language, the Roman life and 
thought were pre-eminent. And Rome was a synonym 
for centralization. This difference in the nature of 
the people is well shown in their attitude toward doc- 
trinal questions. For Rome and its dependencies the 
Council of Niczea settled the questions it was called 
to pronounce upon. Its decrees were final; the 
Roman Church never wavered from the Athanasian 
faith. The Eastern Churches, on the contrary, went 
on debating the Arian question and similar questions 
for centuries. For it there was no such thing as an 
authoritative body or a final settlement. What one 
Council decided another might reverse, and often did 
reverse. When the time came for permanent organi- 
zation the Western Church was already a unified body 
with a recognized central authority, while the Eastern 
Church fell apart into a number of national churches, 


no one of abbehins attained supreme authority over the 
others. Certain doctrinal differences added to the 
sense of separation. 

“The Western theology logical in 
form and based on law. The Eastern is rhetorical 
in form and based on philosophy. The Latin divine 
succeeded to the Roman The Oriental 
divine succeeded to the Grecian sophist.” (Stanley.) 
Consequently in the Roman Church the relation of 
man and God was chiefly a legal relation. It did not 
deal in abstractions concerning the Godhead, but in 
subtleties of “ justification,” ‘imputed righteous- 
ness,” “ decrees,” “ satisfaction ”; regarding man as 
a criminal, God as a judge, Christ as an advocate. 
These terms are not found in Eastern Chureh doe- 
trine, except when borrowed from Rome. ‘To the 
East God is the Creator and First Cause, and ques- 
tions for discussion are the nature of the divine 
essence or the relations of the persons of the 
head. 


is essentially 


advoeate. 


God- 


An example of the difference is the case of the 
‘ procession of the Holy Spirit.” It illustrates “ the 
systematizing, innovating tendency of the West,” and 
both the conservatism and metaphysical nature of the 
East. The West added to the statement of the 
Athanasian creed, which states that the Holy Spirit 
proceeds from the Father, a phrase which makes the 
‘ procession ”’ to be from the Father and Son as well. 
To the West this change seemed orderly, but it was 
probably not felt that it made any essential change 
in the statement. Not so the East; to them it was 
vital. It implied two distinct personalities, and so 
tended to divide the unity of the Godhead. This 
question divided the churches for a thousand years. 
Another burning question was the worship of images. 
The East decided against it, while the West allowed 
it. So the Greek churches, even to this time, have 
only pictures as sacred objects, while the Roman 
churches have images—the crucifix, the statue, ete. 

The Eastern Church has fallen far behind. It is 
superstitious, intensely ritualistic and intensely con- 
servative. But it has never had a central authority. 
It has never had an Inquisition, never broken up into 
a hundred sects mutually hating each other. With 
all its conservatism, it has never been a persecuting 
Chureh. And it has retained a more vital touch with 
its people—is more intimately a part of their lives— 
than the Western Church with its members. Its 
religion “is not abandoned to the women and chil- 
dren, but is claimed as the right and privilege of 
men.” 

TOPICS. 

A Central Authority in Religion, the Place of 
Authority in Religion, the Legal Relation of God, the 
“ Teonoclasts.” 

REFERENCES. 


Emerton, Stanley, Gibbon, Milman. 


There is no other cleansing than that which comes 
by life. The flowing stream grows pure.—Phuillips 
Brooks. 
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Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


W. Corner Fifteenth and 


“PUT YOURSELF LN HIS PLACE.” 
Unsparing criticism of the acts and opinions of 
other people, when they differ widely from our own 
is unfortunately a common human characteristic. 
We easily become bigoted in our opposition to 
bigotry, unchristian in our estimate of certain observ- 
ances practiced by Christian churches, and approach 
close to the border line of sinning in our attitude to- 
ward sinners. We judge people, actions and enter- 
prises by results rather than motives; we judge suc- 
cess and failure by standards of our own making. 

This condition is one difficult to change because 
we only know the results of certain lines of conduct, 
the effects of enterprises practically set forth. In the 
nature of things, we cannot know every man’s mo- 
tives. The thoughts and intents of his heart are not 
for human scrutiny. We are warranted in pronounc- 
ing a course of action unwise, if it results disas- 
trously. “ By their fruits ye shall know them” is a 
sound, ethical maxim, and one which does not in the 
least degree antagonize the application of the heading 
of this editorial. Our thought is, that when we find 
men using methods and desiring results directly 
opposed to our views of the fitness of things, we need 
to put ourselves, in thought, in their places, in order 
to understand their problems, and perchance to find 
a truer solution than the one they are trying. Before 
we condemn strikes, we need to see as fully as we can 
the attitude of the striker and the causes which urge 
him on. If, when we understand his position and 
his real or fancied grievance, we still deplore his 
method of bettering his condition, we are in a posi- 
tion to intelligently propose a better way. 

Before condemning trusts and organized monop- 
olies, we need to put ourselves in the reasoning atti- 
tude which produces such results, and, by an under- 
standing of the reasons which have brought about 
such business conditions, seek to find a truer adjust- 
ment of the relations of labor and capital than 


avarice, distrust and ignorance can ever work out. 








The South, in struggling with its race question as 
a concrete, not an abstract problem, has resorted to 
various franchise laws which generally meet the dis- 
approval of the North. General condemnation on 
our part cannot change these conditions for the bet- 
ter; a careless tolerance, which we call charity, for 
the opinions of others, will do nothing toward im- 
proving the conditions there. We must make the 
race problem of the South our problem, study the 
conditions of the Southern races, black and white, 
put ourselves in a position to judge the wrongs and 
trials of each, and we shall not fail in time to find a 
solvent for the perplexities which beset the govern- 
ments of the States in the “ Black Belt.” 

The maxim has a personal application as well. A 
young man goes into business with the feeling that 
His 
employer finds him unsatisfactory and dismisses him, 
with the information that he does not meet the re- 
quirements of the situation, A better understanding 
of the matter on both sides might have yielded a dif- 
ferent result. Young people going into business as 
auxiliaries of another person’s interests need to learn 


his work is hard and his pay in inverse ratio. 


to put themselves in the employer’s place and think 
what kind of service he will respect and ultimately 
reward. This attitude of mind will render them less 
afraid of doing more work than they are paid for, 
and make them faithful representatives of the busi- 
ness interests of the employer. Employers need to 
go back to their own youth and inexperience and 
recall the lessons of suecess they have learned in life’s 
hard school. And when young employees do not 
measure up to their expectation of usefulness, they 
have a duty to perform in endeavoring to change 
their mental attitude toward business and make clear 
to the worker that the price of success is faithfulness 
to every detail of business, regardless of the money 
compensation given in exchange. A plain under- 
standing of each others’ interests would save many 
an employee taken on trial from dismissal, and result 
in more interested and, consequently, more efficient 
service. 

This imperatively stated aphorism is but the cog- 
nate of the oft-quoted interrogation, “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” Its application may be carried 
into every department of human life and conduct 
where men meet and deal with men. In accordance 
with the high ideals of the Society of Friends, we 
first seek to make an individual application; to be- 
come ready ourselves to consider our neighbor’s acts 
from his standpoint. Not to excuse him on that 
account if they are wrong, but that, with larger love 
and charity, we may help him if possible to change 
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his point of view. Then we extend the principle into 
the wider fields of thought and action, there to be 
governed by the balanced judgment that results from 
looking at every question from the point of view of 
This 


means not vacillation of opinion, but larger charity 


others interested in it, as well as our own. 


and the safety of suspended judgment. 


In view of the concern that arose in one of the 
sessions of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, both in 
the men’s and woman’s meeting, in regard to the 
education of the colored people of our Northern 
States, many Friends will be interested in the an- 
nouncement of a conference on this subject to be held 
in Philadelphia next week. We are not to forget 
nor neglect our work in the South. The two schools 
for which Friends are particularly responsible must 
not be allowed to suffer for the want of funds and 
other support; rather, our contributions tothem ought 
to increase with their growing needs, and with the 
increasing means of this one and that one who may 
have begun by giving only a little. There is a great 
work that must be done in the South. But we are 
realizing more and more that we have a problem 
right among us in the North pressing for solution. 
As one Friend said in the Yearly Meeting, we may 
send our money to Aiken and Mt. Pleasant, but right 
here at home we may not only give our money, but 
take an active personal part in the work. 

In Philadelphia an industrial school for colored 
people has been started and is being ably guided by 
Matthew Anderson and his helpers at the Berean 
School. 
influential friends that the conference next week is to 
be held. There could be no better way to do some- 
thing practical along the lines suggested in the Yearly 


It is under the eare of this school and its 


Meeting than to begin by making some investigation 


of what is already being done for colored people in 
the North. 

Full particulars as to the conference will be found 
in another column. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

To promote interest in the thirty-eighth Interna- 
tional Peace Congress, to be held in Boston in Tenth 
month next, a meeting was held in New York on the 
9th. Oscar S. Straus, in opening the meeting, re- 
ferred to the first peace meeting of importance held 
in this country, in Boston, in 1815. He then spoke of 
The Hague Tribunal, and said that in the long run 
its work would serve to stop all wars. Of the Russo- 
Japanese War he said the question at issue between 
the two nations was one which could not be submitted 
to The Hague for arbitration, although The Hague 


may have to be asked to step in when the war is over. 
The robber principle—that to the victor belong the 
spoils—nations will no longer submit to, he declared. 
Edwin D. Mead, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the International Peace Conference, said 
the movement for peace was rapidly increasing in 
power throughout the world. It was a disgrace to 
America and to England to be adding to their war 
equipment, while little countries like Chile and Ar- 
gentina were doing away with their armaments. He 
closed by saying that the sentiment for peace in 
France was ahead of that in England and the United 
States. Robert Treat Paine, President of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society, of Boston, said that with the pro- 
posed increase in the United States navy the annual 
cost of maintenance would be approximately $300,- 
000,000. This would be $100,000 more than it cost 
for the entire free educational system of the United 
States. Such a condition of affairs was inconceivable 
folly. 

Maurus Jokai, the Hungarian novelist, died on the 
5th from inflammation of the lungs. He was 79 
years old. Jokai Mor, as he was called, according to 
the national custom of placing the surname first, had 
been to the Hungarians the incarnation of the na- 
tional spirit. To them he was much more than their 
greatest writer. He was one of the leaders of 1848, 
and it was he who read the famous “ Twelve Para- 
graphs” to the enthusiastic throng at Budapest— 
those paragraphs which embodied the demands of the 
Magyars for liberty and for the restoration of their 
ancient Constitution. In the war which followed 
Jokai fought with heroism, and when it ended disas- 
trously for the Hungarians he was saved from cap- 
ture by the narrowest chance, and had to remain in 
hiding for months. Later, realizing the hopelessness 
of an appeal to arms, he was a leader of the party 
which compromised with Austria, and which secured 
the liberties which the Hungarians at present enjoy. 
Once having accepted Austrian rule Jokai was loyal. 
Emperor Francis Joseph created him a member of 
the House of Lords, members of the Royal Family 
sent autograph letters to him, Austrian institutions 
showered honors upon him. As for the Hungarians, 
their enthusiasm is indescribable. In his literary ac- 
tivity Jokai can only be compared with Balzac among 
authors of modern times. Over 300 volumes are said 
to have come from his pen. He was not only a novel- 
ist, but a dramatist, a poet, a writer of fairy tales, a 
brilliant journalist and an orator. Born at Komorn, 
on the Danube, Jokai was left an orphan when he 
was 12 years old, but by his own exertions managed 
to complete his education. 

Colonel Black, who has charge of all sanitary mat- 
ers on the Isthmus of Panama, reports that both the 
engineering and sanitary problems are easy of solu- 
tion. Owing, it is believed, to the abundance of 
animal life, the larvee of the mosquitoes are destroyed 
and they do not abound to an alarming extent. No 
difficulty is anticipated in clearing the canal reserva- 
tion of the disease-fostering pests. There are now on 














the Isthmus about fifteen thousand negroes who are 
clamoring for employment, and it is the purpose of 
the Commission to place as many of these negroes at 
work as can be profitably employed. Ultimately the 
services of the entire number, and many additional 
laborers, will be needed. The negroes now there are 
acclimated and can be employed with greater ad- 
vantage than men who would be taken to the Isthmus 
from this or the surrounding countries. There are 
employed at present on the canal strip about 800 
men, mostly Jamaica negroes. These men were em- 
ployed by the French Company and were continued 
by the commission. The day laborers on the Isthmus 
receive in wages about 50 cents a day, United States 
currency. 


President Manuel Candamo, of Peru, died at Are- 
quipa on the 7th. The President’s death is deeply 
regretted, as all political elements regarded him as 
a man devoted to the true interests of the country. 
He was installed as President in 1903, having been 
accepted for the Provisional Presidency of Peru in 
1895 by the revolutionists under the leadership of 
Nicholas de Pierola and President Caceres when both 
agreed to stop fighting. He chose his Cabinet from 
all factions and was able to unite the country. The 
President’s two sons are in college in the United 
States, Jose at the Marvland College of Agriculture, 
and Manuel Candamo, Jr., at Columbian University, 
Washington. By the law of Peru an election must 
be called within three months. In the meantime, the 
Second Vice-President will head the government, the 
First Vice-President having died. 


The Mayor of Philadelphia on the 9th signed an 
ordinance appropriating $3500 for the maintenance 
of two school gardens. The work is to begin at once 
at the Weceacoe Square Garden, Catharine Street, 
below Fifth. The place will be laid out in 250 plots. 
Each plot will have a number corresponding with one 


on a tag in the possession of the child owner. A 
playground will be connected with the garden. The 


second garden will be at Fifty-sixth street and Lans- 
downe avenue. The children are to go to the gardens 
after school hours and from 4 to 6 on Seventh-days. 


The Interchurch Conference on Marriage and Di- 
vorce, a body officially representing fourteen leading 
denominations, has issued through its Secretary, 
Dr. William H. Roberts, an appeal to the public, 
calling attention to several aspects of the divorce 
question. The paper is the beginning of a national 
campaign of education upon the subject, to be fol- 
lowed by efforts to obtain the enactment of laws in 
the State Legislatures, and, ultimately, it is thought, 
of an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States. 

It has been decided that the Secretary of War is 
to direct and supervise the work of the Panama Canal 
Commission. General George W. Davis, the army 
member of the Commission, is appointed Governor of 
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the American zone on the Isthmus. Until the expira- 
tion of the Fifty-eighth Congress the Canal Com- 
mission will exercise legislative authority over the 
American strip. 

A plan has been drawn up by ex-Secretary Foster 
for the reorganization of the Red Cross, and it has 
been presented to the parties to the controversy in 
that organization, with the likelihood that it will be 
acceptable to all. 

The World’s Fair was closed last First-day to all 
but holders of passes. Even to those the buildings 
were closed, and beyond pedestrians strolling through 
the grounds there was no life and activity. 


Drew College, at Carmel, N. Y., one of the pioneer 
educational institutions for women in the country, 
was destroyed by fire on the 3d, entailing a financial 
loss of fully $100,000, with $25,000 insurance. 


Ice broke in front of Dawson, Alaska, on the 7th. 
The Yukon River is now open for navigation, except 
for ice jams at three or four points. The river has 
opened fifteen days earlier than last year. 


Eugene V. Debs has been nominated as the Social- 
ist candidate for President of the United States. 
Benjamin Hanford, of New York, was nominated for 
Vice-President. 


BIRTHS. 


ASH.—Fifth month 8th, 1904, at 1420 Boylston Avenue, 
Seattle, Wash., to Henry C. and Helen B. Ash, a son, who is 
named Walter Bonsall. 


HARRY.—Near Whiteford, Md., First month 3lst, 1904, to 
Joel and Missouri S. Harry, a daughter, who is named Janice 
Meredith Harry. 


HARVEY.—At Media, Pa., Third month 7th, 1904, to Dr. 
Ellis Marshall and Phebe Scarlett Harvey, a daughter, who is 
named Marjorie Richards Harvey. 


MARRIAGES. 


SULLIVAN--THOMPSON.—At the home of the bride’s pa- 
rents, Thomas and Mary E. Thomson, Ogontz, Fourth month 
27th, 1904, under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting, Mar- 
shall Phillips Sullivan, son of Joseph T. and Sarah R. Sullivan, 
of Moorestown, N. J., and Alice Penrose Thomson. 


DEATHS. 


PROWN.—At the home of his son, William E. Brown, near 
Camden, Preble County, Ohio, Fourth month 16th, 1904, Bar 
clay Brown, aged 81 years. 

He was the son of William Brown, who, in company with 
six brothers and two sisters, emigrated from New Jersey about 
the year 1815, and located in the green woods of Preble 


County, 0.. in the vicinity of what is now Westfield Monthly 
Meeting. The descendants of this family of Browns at one 


time numbered thirty-nine own cousins living in the same lo- 
eality, of which number only two remain—George W. Brown, 
of near Bloomington, IIl., and David Newburn, of near St. 
Joseph, Mo. Barclay Brown was born Twelfth month 17th, 
1822. and Third month 7th, 1849, at the Westfield Meeting 
House. he was united in marriage to Sarah Mullin, who pre- 
ceded him to the beyond about eight months. To this union 
were born five children, four of whom survive him—Levi, 
Samuel and William E. Brown, and Elizabeth Campbell. 
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Truly it can be said of him he was a loving husband, a kind, 
indulgent father, a good neighbor, and a true friend to the 
needy. He was a lifelong member of the Society of Friends, 
and although quiet and undemonstrative in his religious faith, 
he lived out in his every-day walk through life the principle 
he professed. Verily did he fullfil the command, “ Give to him 
that asketh of thee, and from him that would borrow of thee 
turn not thou away.” ‘The spirit that leads one to love his 
neighbor as himself was manifest in him to a remarkable de- 
gree, and no weary traveler ever appealed to him in vain for 
food and shelter. The death of his beloved companion with 
whom he had so happily lived for fifty-four years, was a great 
shock to him, from which he never recovered. Although blessed 
with attentive and thoughtful children who willingly and un- 
ceasingly ministered to his happiness, life seemed to have lost 
its charm, and when sickness overtook him he had no desire 
to recover. but was anxious to join his loved one on the other 
shore. Intense pain and suffering was his portion during the 
last two weeks of mortal life, all of which was most patiently 
borne, and not a murmur or complaint was uttered. 


“ Yes, father, we know thou art resting, 
In the arms of Omnipotent love. 
Thy struggles and sufferings are over, 
At peace with the angels above. 
No tongue can tell how we'll miss thee 
In the house where so long thou didst dwell. 
But we bow in submission, well knowing 
That God doeth all things well.” 


BROWN.—At the home of her daughter, near Cedarville, O., 
Fourth month 13th, 1904, Hannah P. Brown, aged 79 years. 
She was the wife of Nixon G. Brown, who passed away only 
five weeks before. They had journeyed together over fifty 
years, and in death were not long separated. Their devoted 
daughters, Lizzie B. Wolford and Hattie B. Madden, ministered 
to their wants and cheered them in their suffering, and now 
retain as a precious memory the sterling worth of father and 


mother. Hannah Brown was born Eleventh month 22d, 1824, 
at Leesburg, Va. Her parents were William and Eilzabeth 
Wilson. She was one of a family of twelve children, four sons 


and eight daughters, most of whom lived to mature years. She 
was married in Louden County, Va., to Nixon G. Brown, Fifth 
month 12th, 1853, their married life being a most happy one, 
and there being two surviving daughters, Hattie B., wife of 
Dr. W. R. Madden, of Xenia, O., and Lizzie B., wife of Otis 
Wolford, who lives on the old home farm, and with whom 
Hannah Brown made her home. Besides these two daughters 
she leaves three sisters, Lizzie Gregg and Harriet Gregg, and 
Mortimer Thompson, of Lincoln, Va. She also leaves one 
brother, who lives in Purcellville, Va. Nixon Brown resided on 
the farm in Cedarvile Township for many years; they also 
lived for several years in Jamestown, and for about a year 
made their home in Xenia with Dr. and Hattie B. Madden. 


HAINES.—On Fourth month 30th, 1904, Emerson, son of 
Hannah M. and the late John W. Haines, in the 43d year of 
his age; funeral from Westfield Meeting House on the 3d inst. 


JOHN.—At his late home, in Sugartown, Chester County, 
Pa., on Fifth month 3d, 1904, Hillery John, aged 58 years. 


MOORE.—On Fourth month 28th, 1904, at 11.15 p.m., in the 
47th year of his age, Andrew Robeson Moore, son of Sarah 
Lea Moore and the late Jonathan R. Moore. 


SMITH.—In Chicago, Fifth month 3d, 1904, Phebe Thomas 
Smith. She was born Eighth month 25th, 1812, in Adams 
County, Pa. She came to Springboro, Warren County, Ohio, 
when she was twelve years old. She was a member of Spring- 
boro »fonthly Meeting, in which she served as clerk for many 
years; was also clerk of Miami Quarterly Meeting for several 
years, and of Indiana Yearly Meeting. 

She moved to Chicago in 1874, was an elder in the “ Central 
Meeting of Friends” from its first organization, faithful and 
beloved. She was a woman of sterling character, remarkable 
for cheerful endurance of the trials and struggles of life in 
early days, having been left a widow with a family of small: 
children to support and educate. They now revere and bless 
her memory, and gave her tender, loving care in her later 
years of helplessness. Her judgment always seemed wise and 
kindly, and the meeting will feel her loss greatly as a “ Quaker 
of the Olden Time.” 


“The dear Lord’s hest interpreters 
Are humble human souls; 
The gospel of a life like hers 


Is more than books or scrolls.” H. A. P. 


NOTES. 


The Chester Times, of the sixth, in its leading editorial for 
the day, said of our late friend, Allen Fliteraft: 

“The highest tribute that can be paid to any man is that 
he lived a good life and that can be very truthfully said of 
Allen Fliteraft, the minister of the Society of Friends, who 
has just departed this life at his home in this city. The whole 
trend and tenor of this man’s career was for peace and the 
promulgation of the principles of righteousness, and to that 
end his voice was often heard in the meetings of the religious 
organization of which he was such a prominent member and 
for which he performed such noteworthy service. His work 
is done as far as earthly endeavor is concerned, but the deeds 
of such a man live after him. The worker dies, but the work 
he began goes on. 

“The life of Allen Flitcraft was a pattern of industry, thrift 
and patient pursuit of an ideal of Christian character. He be- 
lieved in the principles of the Friends and unhesitatingly pro- 
claimed them, and what was much better, he lived them in his 
daily association with men. It is easy to preach, but it re- 
quires courage and fidelity to live the maxims preachea, and 
Friend Flitcraft exemplified the traits of a true believer in his 
quiet, but determined adherence to the truth as he saw and 
felt it in his inmost heart. 

“The presence of such men is a benediction to any com- 
munity or any organization, and their influence is the best con- 
tribution to the wealth of the city in which they live, for there 
is no heritage like that of character, the only thing that en- 
dures and is eternal, and the only thing, therefore, that can 
be carried beyond the grave. So in the encomiums that men 
and women will pass upon this man, the greatest will be the 
tribute to his moral worth, his steadfastness, his devotion to 
duty and his efforts to improve the world by example and pre- 
cept.” 


The funeral of Mordecai T. Bartram, on the fourth, from his 
late residence, White Horse, Pa., is said by old residents to 
have been the largest ever seen in that locality. Services were 
held in Willistown Friends’ Meeting, where he had long been 
an active worker and superintendent of the First-day School. 
As many people were outside, unable to enter, as were within, 
the total number being probably 800 to 900. speakers were 
John J. Cornell, Baltimore; Lydia H. Price, Mary Travilla, 
West Chester; Samuel S. Ash, Samuel Jones, Philadelphia; 
Margaret Howard, Thomas Fisher, Lewis V. Smedley and 
Charles A. Walker, pastor of Malvern Baptist Church. A tri- 
bute to the regard in which our Friend was held in his neigh- 
borhood was the presence at his funeral of the Friends of the 
other Branch, although it was the hour of their mid-week 
meeting, which they had to leave in order to attend. 


Laura Lippincott Pancoast, only living child of C. Carroll 
Lippincott, deceased. a former valued worker in the Pilesgrove 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, and first cashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Woodstown, Salem County, N. J., has sent in 
her resignation as a member of the Roman Catholic Church, 
after due consideration, and with all respect and love for the 
beautiful truths taught in that church, when spiritually in- 
terpreted. Feeling, as she does, that church creeds have a 
tendency to separate from true worship, she has taken the 
only consistent course. E. 


A Friend in Nebraska writes: “Our Half-yearly ».ceting 
passed off very nicely. We were disappointed in not having 
Elizabeth Lloyd with us at that time, but were glad that she 
was able to be with us earlier in the month. Her ministry 
seemed especially adapted to our needs; few have come among 
us who seemed able to understand our surrounding circum 
stances so thoroughly, and responsive chords were touched in 
many hearts.” 


There was a large attendance at the funeral of Margaretta 
Walton, held in Race Street Meeting House, at 9 a.m., on Fifth 
month 7th. Many bore loving testimony to the beauty and 
consistency of her life, the inspiration of her ministry, and the 
warm personal touch that had stirred their spirits and led 
them to seek closer communion with God. Especial reference 
was made to the love of the young people for her, which 
aroused within them a desire for higher things. Among those 
who spoke were John J. Cornell, Isaac Wilson, Martha Town- 
send, Serena Minard, Samuel B. Haines and Haviland Hull. 
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On Fifth month 17th, at 2 p.m., Professor John Russell 
Hayes, of Swarthmore College, will give his lecture on “ Some 
Familiar Myths” at the Friends’ Select School of Media. This 
lecture will be of great esthetic value not only to the pupils of 
the school, but also to all others who can accept the invitation 
of the faculty to attend it. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
GENESEE YEARLY MEETING AND THE GENERAL 
CONFERENCE. 

The primary object of a religious organization, it seems to 
me, is twofold: (1) To quicken the life of its members, and 
(2) to spread its principles and uplift mankind outside its 
borders. I believe it is an unsettled question yet with briends 
whether it is better for a comparatively small body of mem- 
bers to zealously make its influence felt for the uplift of man- 
kind generally, or to spend much more of its forces in bring- 
ing larger numbers into its fold. 

This year should certainly be an exceptionally helpful and 
inspiring one to the quarterly element within Genesee Yearly 
Meeting. The sessions of the yearly meeting are to be held at 
a new point—at Coldstream, Ontario, in Sixth month, and this 
of itself is renewing our interest, in some quarters, at least. 
Genesee has been weakened somewhat during the past few years 
through deaths and the scattering of a part of its members, 
who nevertheless are not lost to the Society, and many of 
whom we shall hope to see at the approaching yearly meet- 
ing. 

I greatly desire that the suggestion which was made to me 
last fall by Elizabeth Lloyd, that all the meetings within 
our limits may be visited by one or more of those in attend- 
ance at the general conferences, either just before or after the 
sessions in Toronto in Eighth month, may be carried out. 
John William Graham, of England, will be cordially weleomed 
among us, and I hope his visits may be quite general there. 

The General Conferences to be held in Toronto in Eighth 
month should be of especial interest in some respects. It is 
the first of the larger conferences to be held in a large city, 
bringing them in closer touch with the masses through the 
medium of the daily press. This I believe will be of consid- 
erable advantage. Then, being held in Canada, and the much 
larger number of the members coming from the United States, 
will give these meetings a more decidedly international char- 
acter than they usually have, and that means a broadening 
of the view, a larger outlook, and a nearer approach to the 
realization of the brotherhood of all mankind and universal 
peace and good will. SAMUEL P. ZavITz. 

Coldstream, Ont., Fifth month 4th, 1904. 


THE WALKING PURCHASE. 

In reference to the letter recently published in the INTELLI- 
GENCER, taken from the West Chester News in respect to the 
“walking purchase,” I have received a letter from Senator 
Quay, sending me a copy of his speech in the Congressional 
Globe, in which Thomas Penn’s name, and not the great pro- 
prietor’s, was used in fathering the fraud—the walking pur- 
chase. 

Our Senator is noted for his knowledge of Pennsylvania his- 
tory, and it was the reporters of the Philadelphia papers who 
made the erroneous statement and not Senator Quay. I 
thoveht it just that so gross an error should not be attributed 


to him He is a man who has a very tender feeling towards 
Friends. 7 
DAVID NEWPORT. 


FROM MARTHA SCHOFIELD. 

Dear Friends:—This letter may seem personal, but it is be- 
cause I need personal sympathy, which you will not withhold. 
Since we closed last term, some of my oldest and dearest 
friends have been caJled to their great reward. 

Mary R. Fox and Edward W. Clark, of Philadelphia, have 
been my subscribers since 1865. Through all the years they 
never failed me, and both visited me here. Through good re- 
port and evil report the confidence and trust of such faithful 
friends, far, far outweighed the misjudging and prejudice of my 
own color in the South. Elizabeth E. Russell, of New York, an- 
other of my faithful loved ones, has gone higher. Others 
could be mentioned, but these three gave interest and affection 
through more than a generation. Their subscriptions amounted 
to $250 a term, and there are moments when the pain of their 
going presses upon me and need cries out to know who will 
take their places? Who will feel as they felt? though we do 


not now need what E. W. Clark said here: “ We came to the 
hotel yesterday and my wife and I thought to come and call 
on you to show we are your friends.” That meant something 
in those days. We have now won our place among the re- 
spected, but his purse was as open as his heart, and it is open 
purses we need now. Business men have often expressed sur- 
prise that we did so much with so little means. 

This institution cannot be closed. Friends will come to know 
what all heads and trustees of such schools have long ago dis- 
covered, that an industrial boarding school costs very much 
more than a day school with double attendance; that where a 
teacher can have forty or fifty students in books, a foreman 
can only have ten or twelve learning a trade. A student must 
work every afternoon after 3.30 and on Seventh-days for three 
or four terms to earn a certificate of ability to teach a trade. 
We have, and want to, send out competent tradesmen. 

A leather seller from Atlanta told us lately he could place 
twenty young men in the harness business if we send them. 
Every carpenter that leaves here well equipped gets steady 
work and good wages. Blacksmiths and carriage painters have 
no trouble in getting work. 

If we only had a thousand dollars to develop our farm, there 
would soon be a demand for our farmers. 

All these young people are fitted at much greater expense 
than one going out to teach school. Materials and tools cost 
the salary of a school teacher. 

When we graduate a student we lose a good workman, and 
“raw recruits” need continual training and new material. 
Within sight of us there are over forty houses built and owned 
by former students of this school. One man has seven, and is 
just completing a two-and-a-half-story store, with living rooms 
up stairs. All of the forty are paid for, painted, with neat 
grounds, and good homes. When this school was built these 
well-filled blocks were woods or open land. Between and near 
the colored churches there are very pretty parks in the streets, 
kept in order by the members. Streets are 150 feet wide, with 
parks in the middle. 

I utter no complaint. I will never leave Aiken with a debt 
on the Schofield School. This fact gives a wrong impression to 
some. They think money comes easily. It is a mistake. Every 
penny, every dollar comes because thought and energy and 
faith and constant prayer have gone out with the force which 
the Divine gives, and in the silence reaches those whom the 
Father would have help us. It is His work; we are in His 
service, and you, also. 

Not a good wish, not a dollar, not a barrel of old clothes 
ever came to this institution without gratitude and thanks 
to the earthly and the heavenly Giver. They ascend as va- 
pors from the river courses and often return in refreshing re- 
peating of the same. 

Here we are; come and see us. The colored race needs us, 
needs that the Friends, their early friends, stand by them now 
when the evil in them is greatly magnified, when many believe 
wrong without investigating the truth. Only a few weeks ago 
a colored man was discharged from the penitentiary in Colum- 
bia after being there six years. Why? Because a white man 
on his dying bed confessed he fired the shot which killed the 
white man, that the colored man had suffered for. 

Two other white men now confess that they saw the shot 
fired, and have known all these years who was the real mur- 
derer. 

But the race is rising. One who has worked for and with 
them nearly forty years has never had one moment’s discour- 
agement, or never for one moment felt the race unworthy of all 
that ean be done for them. MARTHA SCHOFIELD. 

Aiken, 8. C., Fourth mo. 24th, 1904. 





EDUCATIONAL. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


Dean Bond spoke at Solebury Young Friends’ Association on 
First-day, Fifth month Ist. 

The superintendent of the Philadelphia charity in charge of 
garden lots in the city spoke before the class of social science 
recently, laying before it the vital importance of assisting the 
poor. Their plan is to grant a quarter of an acre to each fam- 
ily, plowing and harrowing it, and furnishing them with seed, 
and then allow them the full profit of the product. There is 
no doubt as to the success of this movement, as the family 
is thereby educated, kept busy and fed. 

Dr. Swain is greatly pleased to announce an addition to the 
College faculty by the appointment of Dr. Brooks, of Cornell 
University, as the head of the department of Political Economy 
and Economics. He is a man of strong reputation in his line 
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of work, and comes well recommended, and Swarthmore seems 
most fortunate in securing him. The department of Mechan- 
ical Engineering will be strengthened also by the appointment 
of Professor Darling, new at Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 

Dr. E. H. Magill is preparing a series of lectures on the 
“French Classic Dramatists.” He will lecture on the first of 
the series at Swarthmore College, on Fifth-day morning, Fifth 
month 19th, at 9.45 o’clock. Subject, “ Victor Hugo and His 
Tragedy of Ernani.” 

The interscholastie oratorical contest, held annually under 
the auspices of the college, occurred Seventh-day, Fifth month 
7th, in Parrish Hall. The orations were all of a high order, and 
were delivered in a strong manner. The following schools were 
represented: Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia; Peddie In- 
stitute, Hightstown, N. J.; George School, Newtown, Pa.; 
Swarthmore Preparatory School, South Jersey Seminary, Mer- 
cersburg Academy, Brown Preparatory School, Abington 
Friends’ School. Although the exercises were long, the inter- 
est was well sustained. In making the awards the presiding 
oflicer acknowledged the difficulty of judging. First award 
was given to Peddie Institute; second, to George School; hon- 
orable mention to Swarthmore Preparatory School. 

Fifth-day the junior oratorical contest was held in Parrish 
Hall. The contestants were as follows: Margaret Dale Leiper, 
on “ Gettysburg ”; Philip M. Hicks, on “ The Far East ”; Lydia 
W. Foulke, on “A Vital Question”; Lewis N. Robinson, on 
“Labor”; Elsie P. Hoyt, on “The Question of the South.” 
First place was given Louis N. Robinson, second to Lydia W. 
Foulke. 

The site for the Chemistry, Building is now staked out, and 
work is expected to begin soon. The present Science Building 
is quite crowded, and this new building will greatly relieve it. 

On First-day President Swain read a paper on “Why We 
Reverence the Bible.” He said he read the Bible every morning 
in collection, and our First-day morning gathering was not 
complete without it. In the afternoon he addressed the thirty- 
third annual Children’s Meeting of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing on the same subject. His discourse was much appreciated. 

There has appeated a new college periodical as a rival to 
the Phwnir. It is to be more artistic. 


Dr. and Mrs. Battin, who have organized a party to travel! 
in Europe this summer, have been very successful in securing 


ten persons, all of whom are closely associated with the Col- 
lege: Grace A. Schwenk, ’06, and her sister; Laura E. Haines, 
06; Gertrude Chandler, 04; Lois Farnance, 06; Laura Wood, 
707, and her mother; Mary Verlenden, ’07, her sister, Edith H. 
Verlenden, 02, and their father, W. Lane Verlenden. The 
party will sail Sixth month 25th, on the 8S. S. Columbia for 
Glasgow; and the countries visited include Scotland, England, 
France, Switzerland, Germany and Holland. A supplemental 
trip is being planned which will visit Belgium and then make 
a literary pilgrimage through the British Isles. a ote ee 


GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 

Fourth-day afternoons, Fourth month 20th and 27th, Dr. 
Jesse H. Holmes continued his most interesting and instructive 
talks on “'The Prophets.” 

On the evening of the 27th we gladly weleomed Dr. Holmes 
to our meeting, at which he spoke in his usual impressive man- 
ner. 

The meeting of the Young Friends’ Association held Fourth 
month 23d was one of unusual interest. The program was 
opened by a reading, “ Elisabeth,” by Grace LeCompte. After 
singing “ Onward, Christian Soldiers.” Augustus Cadwallader 
gave “The Temperance Joke,” which was followed by a solo, 
“Calvary,” by Cornelia Thompson. The best method of deal- 
ing with th2 liquor question was discussed in three-minute 
talks by Alice Hicks, Helen Woodward, Jesse Walton, Her- 
bert Borden and Ruth Price, Mabel Nichols, Anna Stubbs, Alice 
Miller, Anna Pancoast, Chalkley Butcher, Harry Sherwood, 
Edward Moore and Smith Buckman took part in the general 
discussion. ‘The general opinion seemed to be in favor of edu- 
cation and agitation rather than legislation, especially in large 
cities. The meeting was closed by singing “Lead, Kindly 
Light.” 

The Whittier Literary Society held a public meeting Seventh- 
day evening, Fourth month 30th. A recitation by Blanche 
Marshall entitled “The Legend of the Organ-builder,” opened 
the program. Paul Walton gave an oration on William E. 
Gladstone, which was followed by a piano solo by Marion 
Reese. Helen Woodward then gave a recitation entitled, 
“Courtin’ in Kentucky,” and Roland Borton read “ The Fable 
of the Honest Moneymaker.” 


As a “novelty,” Harry Sherwood introduced a mechanical] - 
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man. The “ Whittier Greenleaf” was then read by its editor, 
Arthur Eastburn, and a short scene from “ Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm ” closed the program. 

On Seventh-day, Fifth month 2lst, the Keystone State Li- 
brary Association will hold a library institute at George 
School. 

There will be two sessions. In the morning, “ Libraries in the 
Public Schools, Especially in the Rural Districts,” and “ Free 
Public Libraries in Small Towns,” will be discussed by prom- 
inent librarians, superintendents, directors, teachers and tax 
payers. In the afternoon. Thomas 3. Montgomery, State Li- 
brarian, Harrisburg, and president of the Keystone State Li- 
brary Association, will deliver an address. F. B. S. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE PHI BETA KAPPA. 

The honorary society, Phi Beta Kappa, membership in which 
is based on scholarship, held its annual meeting on the even- 
ing of Fifth month 6th, in the college parlors. In the absence 
of the president, the Honorable Judge John K. Richards, the 
vice-president, Ellen E. H. Price, presided. The address of the 
evening was delivered by Prof. Wm. Hyde Appleton, a member 
of the Harvard chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, on the subject, 
“Dante and the Divine Comedy.” It was a masterly analysis 
and presentation of the life and character of the great poet 
and his divine poem; and being couched in that pure English 
style, which has always been the Swarthmore ideal, it carried 
the audience back to the precious days in Room B, where the 
treasures of literature were so displayed as to be an inspira- 
tion. In presenting Dr. Appleton, the chairman felicitously 
drew a parallel between Dante’s love and reverence for his wise 
master, Virgil, and the deep feeling of respect and affection in 
which the alumni body of Swarthmore holds Prof. Appleton. 

The Phi Beta Kappa ode, entitled, “The Scholar’s Ideal,’ 
for this occasion, was written and delivered by John Russell 
Hayes, whose verse, well-known and dear to all Swarthmor- 
eans, increases in virility and wholesome moral tone, while re- 
taining that charm of language and verbal melody which have 
given it, among choice readers, a sure place in contemporary 
poetry. 

A pleasant social hour, with light refreshments, closed one of 
the most successful meetings which the society has held. A 
considerable number of members and guests, several being 
members of other chapters, were present. 

Among former speakers who have delivered the Phi Beta 
Kappa address at Swarthmore were President Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler, of the University of California; the dean of Ameri- 
can letters, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, and Rev. Oscar 
Vorhees, general secretary of Phi Beta Kappa. Election to 
Phi Beta Kappa at Swarthmore is limited to one-fourth the 
number of the graduating class in the Classical Department, 
who have reached and maintained a high standard. Among 
the older and leading collegiate institutions of the country, 
election to the society is generally considered the highest 
academic honor open to the undergraduate student. Only a 
small percentage of the colleges of the country have chapters 
of the society, and it was a high compliment to Swarthmore 
College and its Classical Department that this honor was free- 
ly bestowed some years ago, on the initiative of ex-President 
Magill, of the Brown University Chapter, and Prof. Appleton, 
of the Harvard Chapter, while many of the larger institutions 
are applying in vain. B. F. B. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held on Fifth month 2d. The business of the 
evening consisted in voting upon certain constitutional 
changes, which had been proposed at the Fourth month meet- 
ing, and which provide for the discontinuation of the three 
committees—the History, Literature and Current Topics Com- 
mittees; and for the formation of one new committee, called 
the Committee for Sectional Work. This committee is to com- 
bine the duties of those mentioned above, with any new 
features which may prove desirable, and is to work independ- 
ently of the Executive Committee. 

Ellis W. Bacon read a paper, written by J. Herbert Midge- 
ley, of England, entitled, “ Margaret Fell and Her Daughters.” 
A personal, vivid picture of the home life and family relations 
of Margaret Fell and her children, of Judge Fell and George 
Fox, brought into strong contrast the graphic description of the 
persecutions and imprisonment of these faithful champions of 
Quakerism. The paper, with its informal, homely touches, was 
intensely interesting. Dean Elizabeth Powell Bond, of Swarth- 
more College, told of her personal experiences at Swarthmore 
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Hall, the home of the Fells, and emphasized the fact that 
Margaret Fell was the great-granddaughter of Anne Askew, 
who was burned at the stake for her adherence to her religious 
convictions. Dean Bond showed us a number of pictures of 
Swarthmore Hall and the little meeting house, describing the 
surrounding country and the interior of the buildings. The 
meeting was one of especial interest to all Friends. 
CAROLINE FARREN COMLY, Secretary. 


Newtown, Pa.—The Junior Friends’ Association held a spe- 
cial meeting on Fourth-day evening at the home of Evan T. 
Worthington, with the Senior Friends’ Association in attend- 
ance as their quests. 

Lloyd R. Wilson, the newly-elected president, conducted the 
meeting, and Alice Woodman served as secretary. 

The following committees were appointed by the chair: 
Membership, Elizabeth K. Eyre, Paul Wilson, Helen T. Brown: 
Missionary, Martha C. Wilson, Harry K. Eyre, Julia C. Eyre; 
Executive Committee, Hanna T. Smith, Elizabeth Woodman, 
Evelyn R. Doan, Lloyd R. Wilson, Alice Woodman. 

Bernard Walton and Elizabeth Woodman were appointed 
members of the General Executive Committee of Friends’ As- 
sociations, and Mary A. Smith and George A. Walton were 
named as delegates to attend the evening meeting of Friends’ 
Associations during yearly meeting week. 


PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY. 

The literary exercises were opened by Martha C. Wilson, who 
read a letter from Mand Esther Rice on the subject of “ Prac- 
tical Christianity,” which was a plea for a stronger feeling of 
brotherhood toward all humanity. Our neglect of little acts 
of kindness as we journey through life shuts us off from the 
real happiness of living. No doctrine of ecclesiasts, no dis- 
puted points of theology enter into the question of “ Prac- 
tical Christianity.” There is plenty of courage to charge on a 
field of battle, but too little to befriend the forsaken, to do 
picket duty for advanced ideas, or to stand as lonely sentinels 
in the vanguard of progress. There are many noble causes that 
need our aid. Let us make the most of our opportunities, not 
forgetting each day the little duties that lie nearest us. Each 
morning we are given a new chance to do with it what we will. 
We sometimes say we have no time to serve our fellow men. 
Then it must be because we are worshiping self. We are mak- 
ing gold or pleasure our idols and never stop to think of what 
use they will be to us when this earthly life comes to an end. 

Hanna T. Smith opened the discussion on the subject, and 
quoted numerous passages from Holy Writ which she thought 
were applicable to a practical Christianity, and all of which 
could be embodied in the words of the Golden Rule. 


APPLIED TO EVERY-DAY LIFE. 

“Can All of Christ’s Teachings be Applied to Every-day 
Life?” was the subject of a paper by Bernard Walton. “ It 
seems hopeless,” he said, “at first for a modern Christian to 
apply all Christ’s teachings to daily life, even those embodied 
in the Beatitudes. But Jesus’ teaching also includes a method 
for applying them to life. He has simplified all the rules into 
but two great commandments, love for God and love for man. 
And after all, why should any part of the Sermon on the 
Mount be impracticable? Men have been meek, merciful, pure 
in heart, peace-loving, patient, and there are still men who 
live these teachings to-day. Considering, then, the simplicity 
of Christ’s teaching, how it was planned for practice, how he 
himself follows every detail and how men have put his instruc- 
tions into practice since, we must admit that they can be ap- 
plied to every-day life. This is true, however, in but one sense, 
for there is no fulfillment of Christ’s teaching until perfection 
is reached. 

“* 4 new commandment give I unto you that ye love one 
another, even as I have loved you. Therefore we find that 
some of the Master’s teachings are definite, to be applied now 
and quite within human possibilties, and others hold up a high 
and ever-growing standard that reaches away to perfection. 
‘Ye shall be perfect,’ however seems less a commandment than 
a promise or a destiny.” ‘ 

The next half hour was spent in general discussion on certain 
selected passages from the Scriptures, which touched on the 
questions of baptism, the Lord’s Supper and other much-dis- 
puted points. 2 

Martha C. Wilson, George A. Walton, Lloyd R. Wilson, 
Hanna T. Smith and others entered into the discussion, after 
which the Executive Committee submitted the following pro- 
gram for the next meeting, which will be held at the home of 
Alice Woodman: 


i 
| 
| 








“Sketch of the Life of Tolstoi,’ Mary Cooper; “ Review of 
the Works of Tolstoi,” Sara C. Wilson; reading from Tolstoi’s 
works, Norman Satterthwaite and Harry K. Eyre; sentiments 
from Tolstoi, Elizabeth K. Eyre, Paul Nelson, Mary A. Smith, 
William Schofield, Edward Briggs, Alice Buckman.—Doylestown 
Intelligencer. 


SOLEBURY, Pa.—The Young Friends held their last session 
for the summer in the meeting house on Fifth month Ist, with 
a good attendance. 

Carroll B. Price presided. Edna M. Wood gave an excellent 
review of the address of W. W. Birdsall, of Philadelphia, which 
was given at the last meeting. 

In the absence of O. I. Underwood, and at his request, 
Martha G. Ely read selections from the autobiography of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, giving his creed or religious views. The thir- 
teen virtues in which he believed were enumerated, his life 
showing how fully he had followed the discipline he had pro- 
mulgated. 

R. Moore Price reviewed some of the most interesting topics 
recently discussed at the yearly meeting of the Orthodox 
branch of Friends in Philadelphia. 

Elizabeth Powell Bond, of Swarthmore, gave a beautiful and 
interesting word picture of the Summer Settlement or school 
at Woodbrooke, England, which she had attended last year. 
These settlements, which we will call “Schools of Method,” or 
institutes, were first organized in 1897, and have steadily pro- 
gressed since their inception. Religious topics are discussed 
by specialists, who have studied the matter to be considered, and 
who ably present their conclusions. 

The profitable morning sessions were followed by delightful 
afternoon excursions to places of interest. The various ways 
in which some of the prominent English Friends have made 
life pleasant for their factory employes were nicely described 
by the dean, whose auditors felt that it was most pleasant to 
know what was being done by other Friends for the betterment 
of social labor conditions, for “it is deeds and not creeds that 
is to carry the world onward and upward.” 

Reuben M. Price, Eastburn Reeder and John 8S. Williams fur- 
ther discussed the subject, expressed their appreciation of the 
paper presented and gave items of historic interest to Friends. 
In beautiful language Dean Bond expressed the hope that some 
day each would be allowed to hold his own belief unbiased and 
undisturbed by the opinion or creed of his neighbor. 

After an impressive silence, a most interesting 
closed. 

The next session will occur on the second First-day in Ninth 
month, 1904. M. A. L. 


meeting 


QUAKERTOWN, Pa.—On the evening of Fourth month 21st 
the Young Friends’ Association held their regular meeting. 
which was opened by the president reading from Scripture, 
Matthew, eleventh chapter. After the reading of the minutes. 
William P. Roberts reported on history by reading a part of 
the life of Benjamin Hallowell. Sada M. Johnson, on discipline, 
read that portion relating to “ Ministers and Elders.” J. Miles 
Jordan read a poem entitled “ Flowers,” by Henry W. Longfel- 
low. Annie B. Roberts read from same author, “It is not Al- 
ways May.” Under “Current Topics” Isaac W. Reeder gave 
a good report. Sentiments were given by most of those pres- 
ent. Appointments for next meeting read. There will be no 
regular meeting in Fifth Month, as Henry W. Wilbur, of New 
York, is expected to be with us on that evening under the care 
of the Philanthropic Committee. Our next meeting will be 
held Sixth month 16th, at the home of Dr. W. H. and E. Irene 
Méredith. ANNIE B. RoBeErts, Cor. Sec. 


PASADENA, CAL.—At 2.30 Fourth month 24th a_ regular 
meeting of the Young Friends’ Association was held in the 
vestry of the Universalist Church. The meeting was opened 
by the reading of the Twenty-third Psalm. After a short si- 
lence Nancy Gardner read a sketch of the life of George Fox 
written by Martha Haines. This was followed by papers on 
Fox, read by Benjamin Brown, Anna Folk and Frances Baright. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and adopted. The 
Constitution and By-Laws were again read and those wishing 
to become members of the organization were asked to sign at 
the close of the meeting. Sentiments from the writings of 
George Fox were given by many present. After a brief silence 
the meeting adjourned to meet again Fifth month 7th at Alta- 
dena. 

Out of the thirty-one present twenty-one signed the Consti- 
tution. M. H. 8., Assistant Clerk. 
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New YorK AND Brooktyn.—At the meeting in New York, 
Fourth month 24th, 1904, there were 28 in attendance. The 
“Literature Report” included mention of Prof. James’s lec- 
tures before Edinburg students, in which he speaks of Fox, 
among others, as an eccentric, and calls his extreme earnest- 
ness “ over-belief.” This he considers an interesting character- 
istic of all the great reformers. 

Current topics were quite fully reported by Albert Merritt. 
Among these he spoke of the proposed new Belleview Hospital 
(to cost $11,000,000), and asked whether Friends take as much 
interest in this kind of work as they should, or as they did in 
earlier days. 

The next philosopher in our series was then introduced by 
Alice N. Palmer, in a paper on 


THOREAU. 


“His aim was the comprehensive art of living well.” Men’s 
ordinary ways of life did not suit him. Emerson called him 
“a born Protestant.” He traveled very little, but being able 
to see the great in the small his own neighborhood was sufli- 
cient for him; was a true American, and did not admire for- 
eign manners; was a good man, with the highest ideals of tem- 
perance and charity, yet almost an anarchist in theory. He 
was always true to bis principles. At one time he refused to 
pay his taxes because he would have been helping support the 
institution of slavery. For this refusal he was put into 
prison. Emerson went to see him, and asked him why he was 
there, to which Thoreau replied by asking Emerson why he 
himself was not there. 

DISCUSSION. 


One speaker said the writings of Thoreau had helped him 
more than those of any other. He took nothing for granted, 
but, on the other hand, did not hesitate to question anything, 
even the Golden Rule itself, holding that we should not do to 
others as we would be done by, but that we should do to 
others as they ought to be done by. 

Another thought him a churlish sort of person, though a 
lover of nature. The only human sympathy he exhibited was 
in the case of John Brown, but he made friends with the fishes 
of the ponds and the rats and mice of the fields. He consid- 
ered mankind frivolous, and that if he would confine himself 
to useful and necessary labor he need work only one day of 
the week instead of six. 

Another speaker doubted that the philosophic life is right, 
because it seems to have left women out of account entirely, 
and several wondered what Thoreau would have done with a 
family. Unlike most of the philosophers we have considered, 
he avoided human society as much as possible, living as a re- 
cluse. 

It seemed to one member that Thoreau constantly thought 
“ what’s the use ?” Why should we amass a fortune when so 
little is sufficient? Why bother with the problems of the uni- 
verse when we cannot possibly get anything out of it? Why 
should we make long journeys to see what can be found in our 
own docryards? Percy RUSSELL, Secretary. 


Cotumsus, O.—Friends’ Association met at the home of 
Isaac Stanton, 2.30 p.m., Fifth month Ist, 1904. The meeting 
was opened by the chairman reading the 19th Psalm. Minutes 
of last meeting were read and approved. 

A lengthy paper was read by Margaret Stanton on “The 
Costumes of Friends,” which gave a detailed account of all the 
changes the dress of Friends has undergone for the past two 
hundred years. Many pictures were shown, illustrating the 
different styles for both men and women. 

Isaac Butterworth read a poem entitled, “Our Wishes,” 
which was listened to with much interest, as it was so full of 
good thoughts. 

After a period of silence, the association adjourned to meet 
Sixth month 5th, at 2.30 p.m., at the home of John E. Carpen- 
ter. 


Scribner’s has an article on the “ Yellowstone National 
Park,” by Arnold Hague, the distinguished scientist, with 


Dwight L. Elmendorf’s views, colored from nature, which have 
been seen by so many people at his lectures. “The Eagles of 
the Harbor” is the result of many hours spent on the tug- 
boats of New York harbor by Albert Bigelow Paine and the 
artist, Edwin B. Child. George W. Cable, the novelist, who 
lives at Northampton, Mass., describes the result of an experi- 
ment which has been for some years carried on there to im- 
prove the beauty of the local gardens. 


| 
| 
| 
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METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR 
FOURTH MONTH, 1904. 


FE SOON ak ick lay dtdds 6ascedand agweden 
Highest barometer during the month, 23d 
Lowest barometer during the month, 9th 


30.004 
30.521 


. 29.567 


NE CN sian a wa rea ant hak armgled k's we nn wn eew cal 90.2 
Highest temperature during the month, 23d 79. 
Lowest temperature during the month, 4th » aa ee 
Mean of maximum temperatures 59.3 
Mean of mitimum temperatures ..... 41.1 
Greatest daily range of temperature, 5th 28. 
Least daily range of temperature, 27th 4. 
Mean daily range of temperature ..... . 182 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point 34.6 
Mean relative humidity, per cent. ..... ee .62.4 
Total precipitation, rain and melted snow, inches .. 1.89 


Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 0.55 inches 
of rain, on the 26th and 27th. 

Number of days on which .01 inch or more precipitation, 10. 

Number of clear days 11, fair days 8, cloudy days 11. 

Prevailing direction of the wind from northwest. 


SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 
Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 51° on 25th. 
Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 27.5° on 4th. 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 41.1°. 
Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 62° on 25th. 
Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 27° on 3d. 


Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 42.7°. 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer for this month, 41.9°. 

Note.—The means of the daily maximum and 
temperatures, 59.3° and 41.1° respectively, give a monthly 
mean of 50.2°, which lower than the normal, and 
3.3° lower than during the corresponding month in 1903. 

The total amount of precipitation for the month, 1.89 inches, 
is 1.50 inches less than the normal, and 2.61 inches less than 
fell during Fourth month, 1903. 

The total snow fall for the month was but a trace; very light 
flurries on the 13th, 14th and 20th. : 


minimum 


m 25° 


Jonn Comiy, Observer. 
Centernial Ave., Phila., Fourth month 30th, 1904. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


A new portrait of President Roosevelt, from a photograph 
taken at the White House in First month, is the frontispiece 
of the current Century. It is accompanied by a short article 
by Francis E. Leupp. Apropos of the expected dissolution of 
Parliament, the leading article in the number deals with the 
House of Commons, under the title “ The Mother of Parlia- 
ments,” the writer being Henry Norman, M.P., and the illustra- 
tor Andre Castaigne. Of current interest also are two articles, 
“Unhappy Korea,” by Dr. Arthur Judson Brown, secretary of 
the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, and “ Korea, the 
Bone of Contention,” by the editor of the Korea Review of 
Seoul, Homer B. Hulbert, both of whom write from personal 
experience, Dr. Brown as a traveler and H. B. Hulbert as a 
long-time resident of Korea. Of special interest to photograph- 
ers, professional and amateur, is “ The Lost Art of the Daguer- 
reotype,” by Abraham Bogardus, the veteran daguerreotypist, 
preceded by an article by Pauline King on this charming form 
of portraiture, with drawings by Elizabeth Shippen Green and 
Willard Bonte, and reproductions of interesting daguerreotypes. 
Of special interest to trans-Atlantic travelers are two articles. 
“ Hide-and-Seek with the Customs,” and “From a Steamer 
Chair,” a monologue by Elene Foster, illustrated. A picture of 
“Spring,” by Jessie Willcox Smith, is accompanied by a stanza 
by Alice Williams Brotherton, and R. W. G. contributes a 
poem, “La Salle, Explorer of the Mississippi,” and there is a 
group of six poems by a comparatively new writer, Margaret 
Fuller, not to be confounded with the more famous lady of the 
same name. , 

Two illustrated articles in the current number of the South- 
ern Workman (published by the Hampton Institute Press) de- 
scribe “ The Negritos of the Philippines ” and “ The Huichol In- 
dians of Mexico.” Another contribution contains a protest 
against the new form of African slavery in the so-called Congo 
Free State, concerning which a conference has lately been held 
in Washington to consider what steps may be taken to put an 
end to the outrageous cruelties practiced by the Belgian Gov- 
ernment on the African natives. Considerable space is given to 
the annual report of the principal of Hampton Institute, a 
statement which clearly sets forth the aim, work, and results 
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of the training given at that institution. The editorial matter 
relates to the steps being taken by Virginia educators to im- 
prove the school facilities of that State, and to the recent cele- 
bration of Hampton’s thirty-sixth anniversary. 


There is a surprising lack of books in the English language 
on the vital matter of industrial peace. Professor N. P. Gil- 


man, in a comprehensive study of “ Methods of Industrial | 
Peace,” just issued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., brings his treat- | 


ment of the subject down to the present year, and gives con- 
siderable space to the experiments of the last ten years in New 


Zealand and Australia, commonly but inaccurately known as | 


“compulsory arbitration.” 
on the combination of employers and of employees, collective 
bargaining, the incorporation of trade-unions, industrial war, 
conciliation, trade arbitration. The general tone is one of im- 
partial judgment on employers and workpeople, in the interests 
of the public. The treatment is concrete, numerous documents 
keing given. The volume closes with chapters on the case for 
legal regulation, and the essential conditions of industrial 
peace. Professor Gilman is widely known as the author of “A 
Dividend to Labor,” “ Profit Sharing,” “Socialism and 
American Spirit,” etc. An extended review of this book will 
appear in the INTELLIGENCER shortly. 


Three books—The Heart of Nature Series 
Wright (The Macmillan Company) will be warmly welcomed by 
children who are eager to know the whys of all out-of-door 
life, as well as by parents and older people who are often at a 


loss to answer the perplexing questions that are continually 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
. ian Granville 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS, on 


at 3 p.m. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of Monthly 


Meeting: 
Fifteenth and Race Streets. 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m., 7.30 | 
p-m. First-day School, 11.30 a.m. 
Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave. 
Meeting for worship, 11 a.m., 7.30 p.m. 
First-day School, 10 a.m. 


Philadelphia 


9.45 a.m. 


Under the care of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting: 


Fourth and Green Streets. 


5th mo. 21 


the | 


The volume also includes chapters | 


being asked. The series consists of “ Stories of Earth and Sky,” 
“Stories of Plants and Animals” and “Stories of Birds and 
Beasts.” 

Although they are written in a fanciful way, yet the real 
facts of plant and animal life are made so clear and entertain- 
ing that they will be remembered more easily, perhaps, than 
when learned only in text-books. 

The illustrations and page decorations are by Joseph M. 
Gleeson, Albert D. Blashfield, Louis Agassiz Fuertes and Ernest 
Thompson Seton. 


The Atlantic opens with the first installment of Professor 
Norton’s series of “ Letters of John Ruskin,” with comments 
and explanations. Thomas Wentworth Higginson continues his 
recollections with a paper entitled “ Intensely Human,” which 


| contains many reminiscences of the characteristics of the negro 





5th mo. 18 (4th-day).—Easton and 
Half-Yearly Meeting, at 11 
Ministers and elders, day before, 


5th mo. 19 (5th-day).—Dr. Edward H. 
Magill will give the first of a series of 
twelve lectures on the French classical 
dramatists, at Swarthmore College, at 
Subject, “Victor Hugo and 
His Tragedy of Ernani.” 


(7th-day).—Short Creek 


race, more especially of the days before and during the War of 


the Rebellion. The series of articles on “ Advertising” is con- 


| tinued with a paper on “ The Humors of Advertising,” by Rollin 


Lynde Hartt. Other essays are “An Hour with Our Preju- 
dices,” a characteristically humorous paper by Samuel M. 
Crothers: “ The Work of the Woman’s Club,” by Martha E. D. 
White, and Bliss Perry’s screed on “ Fishing with a Worm.” 
Professor Frederick J. Turner contributes the opening paper 


| of a historical résumé of “ The Diplomatic Contest for the Mis- 
by Mabel Osgood | 


sissippi Valley,” preceding and leading up to Jefferson’s his- 
toric Louisiana purchase, and Alvan F. Sanborn sends from 
Paris a letter reviewing “ The Year in France.” Poems are by 
Madison Cawein, Harriet Prescott Spofford, and Francis Sterne 
Palmer. 





Hobson’s pathetic appeal to the voters 
of his Alabama home is to give him five 
| years in Congress, and in that time he 
promises to put through his project for 
making the United States Navy the 
greatest on the seas. It seems, after all, 
that Hobson may not be needed in the 
halls of legislation, for the naval bill 
now under consideration, carries an ap- 
propriation of nearly $100,000,000, while 
it is practically sure that the next bill 
will carry $125,000,000. From the Hob- 
sonian viewpoint of national salvation, 
the country, as things are, is being hero- 
ically saved.—Springfield Republican. 


Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m., 7.30 
p-m. 
Germantown. 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. 
day School, 9.30 a.m. 
Frankford. 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. 
day School, 9.25 a.m. 
Fairhill. 
Meeting for worship, 3.30 p.m. 
day School, 2 p.m. 


First- 


First- 


First- 


Under joint care of Philadelphia Month- 
ly Meeting and of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting: 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue. 
Meeting for worship, 11 a.m., 7.30 p.m. 
First-day School, 9.30 a.m. 


5th mo. 14 (7th-day).—Miami Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Waynesville, Ohio, at 
10 a.m. Ministers and elders, day be- 
fore, at 2 p.m. All standard time. 


5th mo. 14 (7th-day).—Salem Quar- 
terly Meeting at West Meeting House 
near Beloit, O., at 11 a.m. Ministers and 
elders, same day, at 10 a.m. 


5th mo. 15 (lst-day). — Cornwall 
Friends’ Association, at the home of 
Charles C. Cocks. Henry Wilbur is ex- 


pected to be present. 


5th mo. 16 (2d-day).—Fairfax Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Hopewell, Va., at 10 
a.m. Ministers and elders, 7th-day be- 


- fore, at 3 p.m. 


Quarterly Meeting, at Concord, O., at 11 
a.m. Ministers and elders, day before 
at 2 p.m. 


5th mo. 21 (7th-day).—Nottingham 
First-day School Union, at Eastland, Pa., 
at 2 p.m. A cordial invitation to all. 


5th mo. 22 (1st-day).—Quarterly 
Meeting’s Committee to Visit Smaller 
Branches attends an appointed meeting 


at Radnor, at 3 p.m. 


5th mo, 22 (1st-day). 


at 15th Street and Rutherfurd Place, 
N. Y., at 8 p.m. Address by Dr. Benja- 
min F. Battin, of Swarthmore College, on 
“Friends and Philosophy.” Discussion 
to follow. 


5th mo. 23 (2d-day).—Warrington 
Quarterly Meeting, at Pipe Creek, Md., 
at 10 a.m. Ministers and elders, 7th- 
day before, at 2 p.m. 


5th mo. 23 (2d-day).—New York 
Yearly Meeting, at 15th Street and 
Rutherfurd Place, New York city. Busi- 
ness sessions begin at 10 a.m., in joint 
session. Ministers and elders, Seventh- 
day preceding. at 10 a.m. 

Friends expecting to attend who wish 
lodging at the meeting house or outside 
should communicate early with Jennie C. 
Kitchin, 55 Park Street, Jersey City, 


oe Oe 


Young Friends’ | 
Association of New York and Brooklyn, | 


In the barn-yard: Asthetic Boarder 
to Old Lady—* Of course you know, my 
good lady, that the hen belongs to the 
gallinacea.” Old Lady—* Not that hen, 
ef you please! Some hens may belong 
to a gal in Asia, but these belongs to a 
gal in New Jersey.”—Yonkers Gazette. 


IT IS AMATTER OF HEALTH 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 





